CHAPTER THREE

THE FEDERAL EXPERIMENT

THE federalized state in Canada was a characteristic and
direct product of the applied science and political liberalism
of the nineteenth century. Its founders sought, through the
union of wide territories, the industrial and commercial
advantages of steamships and railways, but they were equally
concerned to preserve in local areas the responsible govern-
ment and popular rule, recently won by colonial legislatures.
More remotely the Dominion was a by-product of the Ameri-
can Revolution, a consolidation of those scattered colonies
which had remained within the Empire and which alongside
of the republic had inevitably to become united in order to
survive and develop at a pace in any degree comparable to
that of their neighbour. The Fathers of Confederation were
alternately attracted and repelled by American federalism;
attracted by the grandeur of the general design, repelled by
some of its details. Sir John A. Macdonald lauded the
American constitution as' 'one of the most skilful works which
human intelligence ever created.'' But he and his colleagues
in Canada were less imitative of that skilful creation than the
Australians thirty years later; and in the federal systems of
Europe, such as the Swiss, they revealed little interest,
Efnpiricists in temper, they made no evident excursions into
abstract political theory. They looked mainly to the experi-
ence and traditions of the English-speaking peoples, to the
federal structure of the United States, to their own trials in
colonial government, and to the union of Scotland and
England wherein Macdonald found the germinal idea of
federalism in the recognition of diversity and unity.1 He
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